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HOUSEHOLD ART. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



VII.— FIRE, AND MANTEL-PIECE. 




E are not fire-worshippers, and it does not appear 
that any European race ever has been religiously 
or technically so. 

It was among those strange, incomprehensible 
Asiatics that the adoration of fire began. Out 
of the wonderful teachings of Zoroaster the Per- 
sians came to see in the sun the source of all 
power, all goodness, all life. 

Ahura-mazda was God — the spiritual being, creator of all 
things, creator above all the ' created things — of the sun. Source 
as he was of light, heat, growth, abundance, he was also God- 
creator of all wisdom, inspirer of the mind and soul of man. 

What outward and visible symbol so fitly represented this divine 
greatness and goodness as the wonderful sun, whose coming 
brought to the universe, each and every day, light, heat, fertility ? 
When his face was toward the earth, man and Nature lived ; when 
it was turned away, there were darkness and death. 

From the sun came down to us the heavenly fire, which in his 
hands became a power over all for good and for evil, but a 
mighty power. This divine fire burned on every altar ; no priest 
prayed without looking upon the aspiring flame ; from the flame 
the soul rose to the sun, from the sun to the god. Symbolism cer- 
tainly, but what early religion has been without it ? — what one has 
escaped the blast of narrow souls, which converts the symbol into 
the god ? 

Behind all, or nearly all the great early religions, shines the sun, 
emblem as it is of light and blessing. We find him contained in 
Zeus, in Baal, in Amen-Ra, in Odin. In the most perfect and 
most striking of American civilisations, the Incas of Peru called 
themselves "children of the sun," to whom they raised temples 
and offered sacrifices in vessels of gold. 
The Magi, the great priestly caste, spent the days and watched 




FiF, I. 



through the nights to study the movements of the heavenly hosts, 
among whom reigned the supreme sun. Need we wonder that 
their lives, passed amid mystery and the study of the infinite, en- 
dowed them in a degree with the mystery and might of the 



heavenly bodies — that they became like gods, knowing good and 
evil ! 

The worship of fire, of the sun, may still be found in a feeble 
state among the Parsees, a small sect existing in India — a remnant 




of the old Persian fire-worshippers, who fled from the devouring 
sword of Mohammed for safety; these keep alive in a sort of ex- 
piring way one of the most ancient religions of the world. 

While none of the European religions, perhaps, were centred in 
the sun, there are traces through nearly all of them that festivals 
were held in honour of the great father of fire ; and the term 
"Beltein" among the Celtic nations distinctly expresses this fact. 
In the months of May and November the fire-rites were held, when 
every domestic fire was by law to be extinguished. The whole 
people was assembled, the sacred fire was kindled, sacrifices were 
offered, and all took part in the religious and social festival. These 
were the great days of the year ; that of May was to welcome the 
coming of the heat and light of the summer, that of November 
was in thanksgiving for the abundance which the sun had given to 
man. 

A peculiarity of these days was that, twice in the year, all house- 
hold fires were to be renewed from the sacred fires then kindled ; 
every house was dark and cold until light and heat were carried to 
it afresh from the consecrated fires of the festal-day. They were 
festivals of commemoration, and to eveiy mind it was brought 
home that life was naught without the Heaven-given blessing of 
fire. 

The god Bel seems to have been known far and wide. We find 
Bel or Baal among the Phoenicians, Beal among the Celtic tribes, 
and Balder was the loveliest of the Scandinavian gods. 

In parts of Germany the celebration of the summer solstice was 
observed with rejoicings, with feasts, with the lighting of bonfires 
on all hills and mountains. 
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Among the German and also among the Celtic tribes the feast 
of Yule was honoured with famous fires. The Germans particu- 
larly were devoted to this feast, and their observances were many. 
With Christianity came changes, and with a master's dexterity the 
priests converted the heathen feast of Yule into the Christian festi- 
val of Christmas. The burning of the Yule-log was always a great 
and joyous rite, and was cele- 
brated with song, with shouts, 
with laughter— down to a late day 
this practice prevailed in England. 
Neither in England nor here is the 
Christmas fire burned in this youth- 
ful and riotous manner; but on 
every good man's hearth the holo- 
caust of logs burns toward heaven 
cheerfully, brightly. 

Other old English church-days 
were kept with fire-rites ; among 
them were Candlemas, Lammas, 
and Halloween. Halloween is still 
so celebrated in Scotland. Even 
down to the last century a fire- 
festival was celebrated in Scotland, 
where troops of young men and 
women went out upon the moors, 
and, placing themselves in a magic 
ring around the fire, they chanted 
their ancient song while the cake 
was baking before the fire. When 
ready it was divided into parts, one 
for each person, and one of these 
pieces was blackened with ashes 
and charcoal. Whoever drew this 
piece from the lot was doomed to 
the fire, and was obliged to pass 
through it, while the air rang with 
laughter and shouts. 

Can we revive the worship of 
fire ? Do we wish to do so ? We 
certainly do not wish to, in the 
sense of adoration; and we cer- 
tainly could not if we wished to. 
We may well doubt whether man 
now adores anything, even the 
Infinite and the Unknowable. Do 
we any longer bow down our heads 
to kings, when we have come to 
know that they are weak and 
wicked like ourselves, and that we 
can cut off their heads when we 
wish to ? Shall we, then, worship 
fire, when we know its chemical 
action.^ Can we adore the sun, 
vast and majestic as he is, when 
we are busy exploring, analysing, 
photographing, and lecturing 
about him ? 

The critical faculty adores no- 
thing, and to-day that faculty do- 
minates the mind of man. But 
the critical faculty might be brought 
to grant such a body as this some 
respect — thus described : " A mol- 
ten or white-hot mass, 856,000 
miles in diameter, equalling in bulk 
1,260,000 worlds like our own, 
having a surrounding ocean of gas 

on fire, 50,000 miles deep, tongues of flame darting upward more 
than 50,000 miles, volcanic forces that hurl into the solar atmo- 
sphere luminous flames to the height of 160,000 miles; drawing 
to itself all the worlds belonging to our family of planets, and 
holding them all in their proper places ; attracting with such supe- 
rior force the millions of solid and stray masses that are wandering 
in the fathomless abyss that they rush helplessly toward him, and 
fall into his fiery embrace. And thus he continues his sublime and 




restless march through his mighty orbit, having a period of more 
than 18,000,000 years ! " 

Mortal man is a strange creation ; there is no doubt that the 
fireworks on the night of the emperor's /eU at Paris excited more 
enthusiasm than the daily miracle of the rising and the setting sun! 
The god who walks about among men does not seem a god. 

Among the Asiatics, however 
the domestic fire was never what 
it became in Europe and here, the 
centre of family life. In England 
it reached its greatest glories, and 
its " place " came to be the feature 
of the great hall, the centre from 
which radiated the genial heat. 
From time to time it was deco- 
rated and glorified in many ways, 
and some of the best work of the 
feudal period was lavished here. 

While I cannot ask you to adore 
the fire religiously, I may ask you 
to admire it, to love it, to care for 
it, to sit by it, and to keep it alive 
on your hearthstones. 

But a few years have passed 
since we witnessed a violent out- 
burst, the expression of disgust, of 
hatred to fire and all its delight- 
ful accessories and associations. 
Fireplaces were abolished, walls 
were plastered up; fine houses 
were built in which there was no 
altar sacred to fire to be seen! 
And mankind consented to sit or 
stand over a hole in the floor, 
from which ascended a blast of 
parched air ! This hideous social 
condition was, I fear, brought about 
by the superior sex — the sex which 
proposes to purify the ballot— be- 
cause the fire in its beauty was so 
much trouble. That sex has not 
yet discovered that the " Good 
Lord " does not permit any good 
thing to man — except air and sun- 
shine — without infinite trouble. 

Can we persuade women that 
no thought, no labour is too great, 
which can secure a perfect home; 
and that in a perfect home no 
one thing is more beautiful than 
the family hearth ? 

When woman worships at this 
altar, then let us have hope ; when 
she glorifies this, we shall take 
courage ; when she believes in and 
enjoys her great and fruitful mis- 
sion, man will be helped, childhood 
will be happy, and old age will 
come stepping softly— serene like 
the days of the Indian-summer. 

Fire has been useful from the 
days when Prometheus stole it 
from the gods and bestowed it 
upon men ; but its house has not 
always been beautiful. In the 
beginning it was made upon the 
rock or upon the ground ; above 
it, upon crotches of trees, was stretched a pole, from which hung 
the pots for seehting the food. By-and-by the dwelling was en- 
closed in walls, and in the middle of the room was built the fire, 
whose smoke escaped as it could through openings in the roof. 
In the early Norman period this was the way in the finest halls 
of the most stately castles ; and in the great hall at Penshurst, the 
home of the Sidneys, is still to be seen the massive fire-iron stand- 
ing on the stone floor, upon which the logs were piled. 
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The name " mantel-piece " seems to be meaningless. It would 
appear, however, to be derived from " mantle-tree ; " and this man- 
tle-tree was, in the beginning, an arrangement of the tree so fixed 
as to hang the mantles 
for drying. In those 
early days man was bat- 
tling the elements and 
defying the storms ; he 
was not protected, as 
he is to-day, with all 
but invincible armour. 
India-rubber had not 
been discovered, and 
his rough mantle of 
"wadmal" drenched 
with the rains and 
sleets, sought the man- 
tle-tree for restoration. 

This is an age of 
comfort— of luxury, in- 
deed ; and, while we 
have gained much, we 
have also lost much. 
We have lost strength, 
manliness, heartiness, 
fellowship, and helpful- 
ness. The help once 
given by the master is 
now given by the town- 
agent; the fire which 

blazed in the feudal hall then warmed the serf, it now gladdens only 
the lord. " Caste," I fear, was never more potent ; the lawyer can- 
not eat with the carpenter, the priest may not sit with the labourer. 
Machinery is mighty, monstrous — it produces beyond the mind of 
man to measure ; and who can predict the end ? Who can see to 
what we must come ? None can tell and no one can hinder much. 
Man is worth less than he was two 
centuries ago. The machine can 
do the work of a hundred men, and 
one man can watch and direct it ; 
but what is to become of the ninety- 
and-nine ? They wander in the 
wilderness seeking manna — they 
are to-day starving at our doors. 

I, who am a believer in hand- 
work, in strength, in health, in 
beauty, in simplicity, am obliged to 
say this is not blessedness nor alto- 
gether lovely. 

The early fireplaces in Old Eng- 
land, as well as in New England, 
were rude and large ; made to con- 
tain great logs, above which hung 
the crane, with the "hook and 
trammels" to hold the pots and 
kettles, in which then the cooking 
of food was mainly done. Before 
this ample fire a revolving spit con- 
taining the savoury food presented 
it to the roasting heat. No food 
was ever so w^ell cooked as this, 
because the roasting viand was 
always fed and flavoured with the 
constant oxygen of the moving air, 
as it is not now. 

In the great houses a smoke- 
jack, fixed in the chimney, moved 
With the current of ascending air, 
turned these revolving spits. In 
|he smaller houses some child was 
in^pressed to do this work. The 

brute, too, was compelled to serve ; and there grew to be a species 
of short-legged dog, with broad, out-turned feet, who turned the 
spit with a kind of tread-mill ; he exists to-day, and is called the 
"turnspit." 




In Fig. I we show an interesting sketch of the methods of early 
cooking (time of the 1200's) in France, as pictured by VioUet-le- 
Duc. In this is also shown an andiron, which I have seen no- 
where but in France, 
with a spreading top 
which holds the pots 
and pans. 

In the house of 
Shakespeare's Ann 
Hathaway, near Strat- 
ford, is to be seen to- 
day one of these great 
fireplaces, unchanged 
from the days of Queen 
Bess. Into it a man 
can walk, and on either 
side the blazing logs is 
room for persons to sit. 
It is not fifty years ago 
since the same kind of 
fireplace was common 
in New England, and 
there may yet be some 
of them left, I know not 
where. In my grand- 
father's house was such 
a fireplace, in which I 
sat as a child, and I re- 
member to have seen 
stars in the daytime 
looking down upon me through the long throat. To-day coal and 
the stove prevail — convenient, not lovely. 

One of the earliest improvements in the fireplace, following that 
of making the fire in the middle of the floor, was the hooded man- 
tel-piece under which the fire was kindled, upon the stone floor, 
the hood serving to conduct away the smoke through a flue. A 

highly-decorated example of this 
is to be seen in Fig. 2, from a 

._.„.__.__.. French chateau of the time of the 

i20o's. The hood of stone is built 
upon massive brackets projecting 
from the wall, and is elaborately 
sculptured with figures, all of which 
have some significance. Often the 
chimney-breast was decorated with 
figures of saints, with texts or mot- 
toes, with the crest and arms of the 
master. It is easy to see how much 
good art could here be displayed. 
Such a treatment made the mantel- 
piece a part of the person or the 
family, and gratified the sense of 
individual ownership so universal 
to us all. 

It is palpable that the fire placed 
against the wall must give out a 
greater heat than if recessed into 
the wall ; and it is evident, too, 
that these great rooms needed all 
the heat that could be got. 

During the long and fierce reli- 
gious wars in France, many of the 
finest old castles and chateaux were 
destroyed, and we have compara- 
tively few examples of the best pe- 
riod of French architecture. In 
England many more exist, and we 
present, in Fig. 3, from the old 
house of Lanhydroc, Cornwall, a 
stately mantel-piece of an early 
time. The fire-opening is spacious 
but simple. The ornamentation is in the sculptured figures, which 
fill the space from the elevated shelf to the cornice. 

This style of mantel-piece is eminently fit for large and decora- 
tive rooms, such as few houses with us are expected to have. 
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Our mantel-pieces have mostly been made of marble, or slate 
imitations of marble, which are not enough cheaper to make it 
worth while to forego the real thing. At one period the black- 
veined marble of Italy was greatly in fashion ; but it is dismal in 




Fig. 6. 

colour, and has not beauty enough to make it desirable. It is im- 
possible to say why black is not cheerful or agreeable to the eye ; 
but it seems not to be ; nor is it explicable why blue is one of the 
most fascinating. Still it would fill one with dismay to see a blue 
mantel-piece ; so that there have come to be conventional applica- 
tions of colour which are imperative, and inexplicable. 

Black is a neutral colour, which admits of its being used in a 
great variety of ways ; but after all it is dismal, not cheerful. Why 
the whole female world just now should love to dress itself in black 
no one can understand ; it is against Nature, especially woman's 
nature, which really is more responsive to outside influences than 
man's. 

The middle tints, which harmonise with other colours, are most 
agreeable in stone, and there are many marbles which take a good 
polish which are good in colour and beautiful in their veinings ; 
these are always decorative and desirable. In some houses exqui- 
sitely-carved mantel-pieces, made from the most delicate Carrara 
marble, are now and then to be seen. Such an exquisite stone is 
not suited to the real purposes of a fireplace, nor is it fit that 
elaborately sculptured figures should be put to hold up a shelf on 
their heads, in close contact, as they here must be, with the smokes 
and smouches of the fire. 

Fine-sculptured figures should have an appropriate place ; they 
should be treated with distinction, should be properly pedestalled 
and backed, and so be made to gratify another taste than that 
which comes from a fit household use. Therefore it is that the 
mind instinctively resents an improper use of human beauty and 
human skill. America abounds with fine qualities of marble, but 
I believe it is cheaper to buy and bring marbles from Turkey than 
to work our own mines, the consumption being so limited. 



effects are possible. In all cases where wood is used it must be 
protected by a lining of stone, brick, or tile. 

The greatest number of mantel-pieces are such as have but 
one shelf, and for small and low-ceiled rooms these are appropriate 
and unobtrusive. The fashion which now prevails of using 
our fine woods without paint gives us a good number to choose 
from. But it should be remembered that the fireplace is 
liable to much hard wear, and therefore soft woods like pjne 
and butternut do not stand the work so well as harder woods 
like ash and walnut. These should "not be varnished, but 
filled and rubbed to a dead finish with shellac. 

Paint is not now in vogue, and why should it be, except in 
very dainty rooms } It does not wear so well as, and it is more 
expensive than, the real wood-grain properly filled and rubbed. 
There are also a delicacy of tint and some variety of veining 
in any of our good woods which insensibly please the eye ; so 
that I would, even in a painted room, choose that the mantel- 
piece should be in its own wood-colours. 

In Fig. 4 is to be seen a simple form of mantel, somewhat 
decorated, which meets many wants. The shelf is slightly 
carved in low-relief, and so are the panels. In the pilasters are to 
be seen two tile-panels, which give a certain life and vivacity which 
the wood sometimes lacks. The drawing shows only the wood- 
work, not the lining of tiles or the fire-dogs, which, of course, add 
much to the efiect. We gave in the last paper a sketch of a man- 
tel-piece, with a high top, very handsome for the proper room; 
we give here. Fig. 5, a simpler style of fireplace, with a small ar- 
rangement of top shelves ; these are very useful as well as orna- 





Fig. 7. 



Stone is undoubtedly a fit material to use about a fireplace, but 
in working a mantel-piece of it much cost is involved. Wood, 
therefore, is now in much favour and is growing into general use. 
Good results can easily be produced with it, and very beautiful 



Fig,Z. 



mental, and, when dressed with china, brass, &c., are attractive 
features of any room. The tiles which face the fire-opening are 
not shown in this picture ; so that that part has an unfinished look, 
which the reader is asked to fill in "his own imagination. 

Tiles are now coming into use in a variety of ways. They are 
eminently adapted for the decoration and protection of the fire- 
place. They are durable, they are clean, they are agreeable to 
the eye. Of course, in their selection and arrangement the same 
good taste and knowledge of values of colour must 
be used which are to be used in any other work. 
There are many hideous tiles made, and it is safe to 
say that a large part of them are bad ; so that the ne- 
cessity for selection is imperative. P^or the hearth, 
which has usually been of stone or marble, the tile is 
admirable. In arranging these the prevailing colours 
of the room must be kept in mind ; not for the sake 
of repeating those colours, but to harmonise them. In 
some cases a hearth filled with decorated tiles may 
be used, but often it will be found that it is in better 
taste to make the middle part of some plain colour, 
such as red, brown, grey, bounding it with a decora- 
tive border in other colours. In Fig. 6 is shown a 
tile-hearth arranged for a house on the Hudson River. 
The centre part is of a dull, unglazed tile, the border 
being composed of two strips of black tile one and 
a half inch wide, enclosing a strip of decorated tiles 
in green and buff quatrefoils upon a dark-crimson 
ground. The effect is good, and that effect is en- 
hanced by the glow of a bright wood-fire. 
In Fig. 7 we give a small hearth, showing an arrangement where 
figured tiles are used in the centre part as well as in the border, 
for a small room, or where the carpet and walls are very quiet, this 
combination is gay and agreeable. I may add that, as far as m) 
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experience goes, the danger lies — the same here as with carpets and 

^j^lls in making the hearth over-brilliant and many-coloured. 

As I have said before, it is easier to overdo in the matter of deco- 
ration than to strike the just mean. 



A marble-quarry is a good thing, and I once visited one in the 
western part of Massachusetts, where they were grinding it up by 
the ton, and making what they called ** sugar-grade, soda-grade, 
flour-grade." Those were adventurous people. But I do not like 




Fig. 9. 



marble in my sugar, in my soda, or in my flour. Nor do I like it 
as slabs for my washstand or sideboard ; nor yet for my floor. For 
a mantel-piece or a hearth it is good. 

For a floor, marble is cold, cheerless, slippery, and if wet it is 
dismal. I tread upon it with doubt and escape with gladness. It 
is not comparable with tile in any way, and for small surfaces or 
■ household use it should not have a place. For great halls even it 
is not so good as some of the slates and limestones, or even 
soapstone. 

With the coming back of fireplaces, come also fire-dogs and andi- 
rons— handirons — now used to express the same thing. There 
were fifty years ago in every good house the best brass andirons in 
the best room, which supported fires sacred to hospitality on cer- 
tain days, such as Thanksgiving and Christmas. On these days they 
glowed with the warm and cheery light ; on others they shone with a 




Fig. 10. 



cool brilliancy ready to be quickened into heat by the blazing brands. 
These were mostly of two patterns, those bearing globes on the top 
of a turned standard, and those with slender, taller stems, which 
^nded in a sort of urn. Some of these exist and are good. In 
addition to these were some very quaint ones in cast-iron, which 
Oised the human figure more or less travestied. The old pair. Fig. 



8, were picked up in a junk-shop in the interesting city of Ports- 
mouth. 

We are now getting fire-dogs and fire-irons of good designs from 
both England and France : the greatest variety from France, and 
some of them are excellent, others are over-florid for us. 

Those shown in Fig. 9 are of forged iron and are good work. 
The fire-irons standing against the wall are from the same work- 
men, and are equally good. 

Figs. 10 and 1 1 show some in polished brass, which are inte- 
resting and decorative. 

For fenders a word may be said — they are sometimes useful. 
Just now they are seized with considerable avidity under the im- 
pression that they are desirable and satisfactory to the artistic 
sense. But are they ? 

To protect children against fire, or to prevent fire from rolling 
into the room, they are useful ; but certainly one does not wish to 
be fenced away from the glowing fire by a trellis-work of brass, 
no matter how well it may be cut or how brightly it may be po- 
lished. There is not room here for much Art to be shown in any 




Fig. II. 



way, and we may well question whether the fender is not an unne- 
cessary or superfluous appendage. 

If one wished to lie upon a luxuriously-cushioned sofa, which 
was intended for that and for no other purpose, would such a 
person enjoy in any degree a fence or bar, however carefully carved 
or polished, which kept him from enjoying without hindrance what 
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lay beyond the bar ? A fender,- then, is not a thing to spend Art 
upon, because it is only a hindrance — it is in the way — it can only 
excite a wish for its removal ; and therefore one cannot stop to 
enjoy the Art which may have been lavished upon it — in vain ; he 
must wish to see it — away ; that is, not at all. Why, then, bestow 
thought, money, and time, upon what we do not wish to see ? 

In an unbelieving time, the worship of fire, the adoration of the 
sun cannot be glorified in mystery or tinged with the faintest au- 
rora, or made to bewitch the imagination by any spiritual glamour ; 
but we — even we — can for a moment try to appreciate the might, 
the subtlety, the fascinating beauty of this one of the four great 
elements ; we — even we — can enjoy the great good and delight 
which it sheds upon us ; we can also value ourselves when we think 
for a moment — that we mortals have caught and tamed this fiercest 
and cruellest of all Nature's great forces, have turned a destroyer 
into a creator, have made it our benignant friend and comforter ; 



have, indeed, put it upon our hearth, that domestic altar, where'we 
minister to it, and keep it ever alive, burning, but shedding, with its 
light and warmth, only brightness and content. 

I may speak a word in favour of that little and most beautiful 
wild beast, which had its origin in Persia, and, therefore, is a born 
worshipper of the fire. I mean the Cat. He is often maligned 
and shockingly ill-treated. But his is a great and a true nature 
for he loves the fire, and he hates all vermin : what great and true 
nature does not ? 

We have tamed him as we have the fire, and made him our 
helper, companion, and friend — might we not say " guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend ? " He is sleek, graceful, most dainty. His 
presence is a blessing ; and no one thing conveys so perfect a sense 
of comfort, of supreme and serene household enjoyment, as his 
beautiful form basking in the warmth of the crackling fire. 

Let us cherish, then, these too — the cat and the fire. 



ART IN WASHINGTON. 




NOTHER statue in marble has been added to 
those in the old Representatives' Hall of the 
Capitol. The new contribution is from Califor- 
nia, and represents the late General E. D. Baker 
(killed at Ball's Bluff in October, 1861), who, 
after serving as a representative in Congress from 
Illinois, was colonel of a volunteer regiment in 
the Mexican War ; then settled in California, and was subsequently 
a general in the Union Army. 

This statue was executed by Dr. Horatio Stone, who lately died 
in Italy while finishing it. Though it is well to say nothing per- 
sonal against the dead, their works that " live after them " are fair 
subjects of criticism, and a study of the Baker statue compels the 
assertion that it is an utter failure as a portrait in face or form. A 
finer model for a statue, military or civic, than was General Baker 
is not often seen. Tall and erect, with dignity of form, energetic 
and comely features, it is strange that such noble material could 
be converted into an efiigy so tame, unsoldierlike, and unlike the 
manly original. Here we have him short, and swathed in a cloak 
that no soldier, at least, could have tolerated to be so twisted 
round his legs. Above this rises a very large head, whose mild 
features and curly, brushed-back hair suggest the portrait of a mis- 
sionary. The left hand holds a scroll, and the right hand seems 



pointing to a sword at his feet,' upon which lies a book, and on the 
book a regulation-pattern of an officer's felt-hat and plume. 

There is, then, a want of distinctive character, as well as of like- 
ness, in this statue of General Baker, unless the sculptor ingenious- 
ly tried to show, by these opposite signs of professional costume, 
a subordination of the soldier to the civilian, which, in view of Ba- 
ker's heroic death, seems unsatisfactory. 

The statue is made more insignificant from its position between 
the tall copy of Houdon's Washington and the majestic bronze 
figure of Jefferson by David of Angers. It is a pity, also, that Con- 
gress did not instruct the sculptors of these new statues to observe 
more uniformity of size ; but the truth is that the arrangement of 
all works of Art in the Capitol should be in the hands of some one 
person of competent taste and judgment. At present many of the 
statues and pictures appear to be placed without regard to fitness 
of position or light, The opening in the dome admitting the light 
should be enlarged to twice its present width, and then,'by darken- 
ing the windows in the gallery and tempering the light from those 
below, which now give so many cross-lights, a fine vertical light 
would be diffused over the entire area. If this plan were followed up 
by hanging maroon drapery along the semicircular front of the gallery 
between the columns, the statuary would have a powerful relief, 
such as is admired in the cast-room of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 



OXEN AT THE TANK: GENEVA. 

FROM THE DRAWING IN THE POSSESSION OF H. W. F. BOLCKOW, ESQ., M.P. 



Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Delt. 



C. CousEN, Engraver. 




[|MONG the numerous drawings sold, with other 
contents of Landseer's studio, after his death, 
there were few more eagerly coveted than this, 
to judge from the price — upwards of three hun- 
dred guineas — at which it was knocked down. 
It is not, moreover, a drawing highly finished in 
colours, but is executed simply with pen and 
ink, and is slightly tinted, and in size is not much larger than our 
engraving. We must look for its value, then, in something be- 
yond that element — colour — which usually goes so far to make a 
picture of almost any kind attractive, and this is to be found in 
the truthfulness of the artist's representation and in the consum- 
mate skill with which the group is composed. Just study those 
two heads for a few moments, and mark how- different are their 
expressions, though to an ordinary eye observing the animals as 
they move along the street, or even when standing at the tank, 
little or no variation would be apparent. Note, too, how different 
in form are the horns of the two animals ; a small matter in itself, 



probably some may think, but not so undoubtedly from a pictorial 
point of view. The fact is, that the interest of the drawing centres 
in these two heads, which are instinct with animal life — though the 
life is just now of a dozy, dreamy kind — and beautiful in artistic 
arrangement, while most effective in the management of light and 
shade. The oxen are yoked together, and have most probably 
been at work in the streets; their owner, or driver, the woman 
with the huge spreading hat, which serves the purpose of an um- 
brella in the rain and of a sunshade in the heat, has how brought 
them to the tank for water ; they have evidently satisfied them- 
selves, or they would not stand with such apparent indifference 
before the water ; the woman, with her hand on the back of the 
animal nearest to her, watching both patiently, to ascertain whether 
she may now venture to lead them away. 

Landseer made a tour on the Continent in 1840; Genevawas 
one of the places he then visited, and there. he found many subjects 
for his pencil of a somewhat similar kind to this, some of which 
have appeared in this Journal ! 



